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N.E. FARMER. 


A SLUR AT CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 


In an article signed ** P.”’ in the Oct. No. of the 
Farmers’ Monthly Visitor, on “« The Exhaustion of 
the Soil,” there is the following paragraph : 

“The soil may be, and doubtless has been, ex- 
hausted in numerous cases within our country ; but 
it is believed that it has been produced by a suc- 
cession of crops, without returning any thing in 
the shape of manure to supply what was thus taken 
away; for we believe, where manure is used, not 
only that the soil ts capable of maintaining its fer- 
tility, but that itcan be raised to a standard be- 
yond its natural condition. In one of the numbers 
of the New England Farmer, published at Boston, 
something opposite to this opinion is asserted, and 
after, no doubt, very learned use of Professor Lie- 
big’s views, and a plentiful top-dressing of ammo- 
nia, alkali, gallipots and blow-pipes, which good 
naturedly puts us in mind of the extraction of sun- 
beams from cucumbers, the conclusion is arrived at, 
that the lands near the city of Rome became ex- 
hausted from use, and have been ever since barren. 
From what authority this conclusion has been 
drawn, | know not; but in my recollections of his- 
tory, | was under the iinpression that unhealthiness, 
and not sterility, has left the Campagna without 
cultivation.” 

We copy the above for the sole purpose of ex- 
pressing our dislike to the slur—the side-thrust—it 
gives to chemical science as an aid to the f-rmer. 
To what particular article in ‘*the New England 
Farmer’ the writer alludes, we know not, nor is 
it material ; but if the positions of that article are 
supported by “the views of Prof. Liebig,” we 
think it probable, to say the least, that tiey are 
both philosophical in theory and susceptible of 
practical demonstration, maugre the weighty argu- 
ment of “ P.” against them, that they involve the 
use of “ammonia, alkali, gallipots and blow-pipes” ; 
—and, perhaps, by a parity of ratiocination (!) to 
that which led him to the brilliantly witty idea of 
associating these and their uses with “the extrac- 
tion of sunbeams from cucumbers,” we may asso- 


| farmer can reap little or no benefit from the uses 
‘of “ammonia, alkali, gallipots, and blow-pipes,” 
may be pardonable; but we may take the liberty 
of supposing, also, (what is far from being an im- | 
probability,) that in assuming to say thus much, he 
may have relied too confidently on the profundity 
of his own wisdom—and if future events should 
tion, he may, not unlikely, ascribe his discomfiture 
to something near akin to that disastrous species of 


arrogance, which ofien makes 


“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


NEW AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL 
AND FLORAL SOCIETY. 


We are happy to announce the formation of a 
new society in Northampton, with the name and 
constitution below. We wish them all the happi- | 
ness and success which invariably attend such asso. | 
ciations, when prosecuted with devotion and vigor, | 
It will be our pleasure to afford them all the aid in | 
our power; and—(a truce to our modesty)—if they 
will subscribe for about forty copies of the N. E. | 
Farmer, at a reduced price, we shall take a double 
interest in the prosperity of their society. Let it 
be remembered that this paper has peculiar merits | 
to commend it to their patronage, in being wholly | 
devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Floricul- 
ture,—Eb. 


| 





CONSTITUTION 
Of the Northampton Agricultural, Horticultural and | 
Floricultural Club. 


Art. I. This association shall be known as the 
Northampton Agricultural, Horticultural and Flo- 
ricultural Club. 

Art. II. The object of the Club shall be the 
circulation of genera! intelligence and practical in- 
struction in all the branches of Agriculture, Horti- 
culture and Floriculture— 

1. By the establishment of a permanent libra- | 
ry of the best books on those subjects. 

2. By the establishment of a correspondence 
with other bodies seeking the same objects. 

3. By procuring the most rare and valuable 
kinds of seeds, plants, shrubs and trees. 





ciate the writer and his ingenious simile with the 
“extraction” of moonbeams from pumpkins! | | 

But to be serious:—One would think that the | 
disinterested and valuable researches of eminent | 
chemists, designed to aid the farmer in his pursuit, 
would—so far from being openly decried or cov- 
ertly slurred—receive the approbation and encour- 
agement of all true friends of the agricultural in- 
terest; and we are sorry to seea writer for the ag- 
ricultural press, contributing openly or indirectly 
to undervalue the well-intended and highly merito- 
rious efforts of such men as LieBie in the farmer’s 
behalf, and treating contemptuously their endeav- 
ors, by scientific suggestions, to render his profes- 
sion more profitable as a business and more exalt- 
ed as an art. 

“P..” for aught we know, may bea profound 
scholar, and deeply versed in chemical science ; 


4. By the establishment of lectures, discus- 
sions, exhibitions, and other means for the gene- 
rai circulation of knowledge on the subjects em- 
braced by the Club. 

5. By planting shade trees on al] the avenues 
and public squares of the town, 

Art. III. The officers of the Club shall consist 
of a President, three Vice Presidents, a Correspon- 
ding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a Treasu- 
rer, a Librarian, a Standing Committee of three 
persons each on Agriculture, Horticulture and Flo- 
riculture, and a Board of Directors, to be composed 
of the President, Vice Presidents, and Chairmen of 
the three Standing Committees, which Board shal] 
have the charge and general management of the! 
property and business of the Club, subject, howev- 
er, to the order and direction thereof. 

Art. IV. All the officers shal! be chosen by 








ond therefore his presumption in insinuating that the 


ballot at the annual meeting of the Club, which 


| members, 
falsify his predictions, and subject him to mortifica- | 


shall be holden on the first Wednesday in August 
in each year, at such time and place as the Direc- 
tors shall order, 

Art. V. All special meetings of the Club shall 
be called by the Recording Secretary, on the requi- 
sition of a majority of the directors, or of any five 
in writing and notice 
thereof, as well as of all regular mee tings, shall 
be published in one or more of 
printed in Northampton, two days 
such meeting. 

Arr. VI. Any person may become a life mem- 


made therefor, 


the new spapers 


at least before 


| ber of the Club by the payment of fifteen dollure 
‘into the Treasury at any one time, 


Arr. VII. This Constitution may be altered or 
jame nded by the votes of two-thirds of the members 
present at any regular meeting, provided the same 
shall have been proposed in writing at a previous 
regular meeting. 


NEW JERSEY WAKING UP. 


We find in the Newark Daily Advertiser an ac- 
| count of the. formation of a new Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society in Essex county, N. J., which, 
'as we have some subseribers to our paper in that 
region, (and ought to have more,) we publish. The 
multiplication of these societies throughout the 
land, cannot fail to have a salutary influence upon 
the country, and will be instrumental in greatly 
accelerating improvements in agriculture and hor- 
'ticulture, and consequently of promoting our na- 
tional prosperity. —Eb. 


« At an adjourned mecting of the friends of Ag- 
riculture in Essex county, at the house of Thornas 
W. Reynolds, in Springfield, on Tuesday, Nov, 
14th, the President of the lost meeting, Gen. John 
S. Darcy, being absent, the Vice President, Aaron 
Denman, was called to the chair, and David Naar 
appointed secretary. It was then, on motion, unan- 
imously 

Resolved, That it is highly expedient to organ- 
ize an Agricultural and Horticultural Society for 
the County of Essex. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting, 
then reported a Constitution for the Society, which, 
upon being considered and partially ainended, was 
unanimously adopted. Whereupon the society 
was declared to be formed, and forthwith proceed- 
ed to elect officers as follows: 

President— Aaron Denman, of Springfield, 

Vice Presidents—John Littell, of New Provi- 
dence ; Jabez W. Hayes, of Newark. 

Recording Secretary— David Naar, of Elizabeth. 

Corresponding Secretary—Isaac 1), Dodd, of 
West Bloomfield. 

Treasurer—John Wilde, of do, 

Evecutive Commitlee—Marcus L, Ward, John 
Munn, Abiather Harrison, Isaac M, Hand, John 


Squier, Abram D. A. Naar, Gideon Ross, Hugh H. 


Jr, Hugh F. Randolph, 
Kilburn, Richard 


Berone, Amos Potter, 
Nath’! S. Crane, Thomas D. 
Townley. 

The executive committee were charged with the 
duty of fixing the day for the annual fair. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL ON AGRICULTURE. 
Our Jate English papers contain an account of 
an agricultural dinner at Tamworth, given by the 
‘Tamworth, Farmers’ Club, of which Sir Robert) 
Peel is “the patron”—which, we suppose, menna, 
that most of the members are his tenants, and 
spend their Isbor and all their earnings, beyond a | 
pittance barely sufficient to keep life and breath in | 
their bodies, in the improvemeut of hisestate. Be- | 


With respect to experiments in the different kinds 
of manures, he thought the mere reading the re- 
sults of those experiments bewildering to the prac- 
tical farmer, and he pledged himself to bear the 


expense, whatever it might be, of making the ex- 


periments, and exhibiting the results to all his ten- 
antry. 


‘© You remember that I set out (said he) by stat- 
ing practical observations were of more value than 


side the members of the Club, there was quite | eloquent common-places about the importance of 


collection of Sirs, and Colonels, and Captains, and 
M. P.’s. 
table. 


tions, Sir Robert said the next toast in his list was 
“ Prosperity to the Farmers’ Club ;” and, as it was 


usually expected of those who occupied eset, $. am sure you will excuse me if I state it. 


similar to that in which he then stood, to preface 
a toast of thot nature with some observations, he 
should not disappoint those expectations, After 


alluding to practical experience, acute and extend- | 


ed observation, and studying treatises on the sub- 
ject, as the usual modes of attaining agricultural 
skill, Sir Robert said— 


«There is another mode, and that is, by commn- 
nication, by conversation, by asking questions, by 
having doubts, by neans of comparing experiments, 
and so receiving information. J should be the last 
man to undervalue practical experience. If prac- 
tical experience be found united with extensive 
observation, it is most valuable; but depend upon 
it, the British farmer is exposed to competition 
which will make reliance on mere limited personal 
experience a very imperfect resource. If a man’s 
experience is confined to his district—if he has 
not compared it with that of other districts—if he 
takes it for granted that, because for the forty or 
fifty years that he has been employed as a farmer 
— if he takes it for granted that if he practices the 
method he has seen his father practice before him, 
he will continue to prosper, depend upon it, he is 
greatly mistuken. Jt 18 impossible to travel ten 
iniies in this district, without seeing that reliance 
on mere personal experience will not insure suc- 
cess asa farmer, You see the different degrees 
of fertility in land of the same natural strength, in 
cases where it is cultivated merely with the advan- 
tage of experience, and in cases in which the ad- 
vantages of chemical and geological science are 
brought to bear upon it. Another means of acqui- 
ring agricultural information is, by means of books. 
Another mode—and I very much doubt whether it 
will not be found the most effectual—is by the 


means of meetings of societies like this, not for | 


the purpose of listening to eloquent speeches, but 
for the purpose of conducting discussion on practi- 
cal points, of asking questions, of having doubts 
solved, of rubbing our minds against each other, 
and thus coinmunicating and receiving knowledge. 
If you will avail yourselves of the opportunities 
now offered, you will have the additional advan- 
tage of learning the practical experience of others 
which you may compare with your own; while, at 
the same time, by detailing yours, you benefit oth- 
ers. Thus, in my opinion, you will be enabled 
greatly to benefit agricultural science and promote 
agricultural prosperity.” 

Sir Robert proceeded to descant on the relations 
of landlord and tenant, and their reciprocal duties, 
and pledged himself to introduce any animal (of 
neat stock) thatshould be generally deemed neces- 


sary to promote improvement, “ regardless of price.” | 
‘ 


Sir Robert, of course, presided at the, 
After announcing toasts to the health of | 
majesty, royalty, and nobility, in var.ous‘impersona- | | mean guano. 


agriculture, 
‘uine to make some careful experiments with re- 
spect to the merits of a manure lately introduced ; 
I desired him to make the experi- 
| ment with the greatest care and fairness, and com- 
municate to me the result. He has done so, and 

My 
friend took a field of two acres and planted it with 
potatoes—the ridges on which the potatoes were 
| grown were of the same length, the potatoes were 
;of the same quality, and the produce of the several 
ridges was taken up and measured: the average 
result was as follows: There were three manures 
used; they produced respectively—stable manure, 
nine bushels of potatoes ; Potter’s manure, eleven 
bushels; and guano, fifteen bushels. J asked for 
further details,and | found that the guano end 
Potter’s manure were each mixed with ashes and 
fine mould, in the proportion of one bushel of ma- 
nure to six bushels of ashes and mould. One 
bushel of guano weighed 85 lbs: three of guano 
and Potter’s manure weighed 510 Jbs.; and they 
were spread upon the ridges at two different times, 
at the rate of three cwt. peracre. Half of each 
was put under the ridges when the potatoes were 
planted, and the other half when the shoots appear- 
ed about an inch above the ground. The potatoes 
were planted on the 4th of April, and taken up in 
October, and the produce of the two acres was 
600 bushels. ‘The field, be it observed, had pre- 
viously been much exhausted and was in bad or- 
der. The total expense of the process was £16; 
and, calculating the price of potatoes at Is. per 
bushel, the profit of the two acres amounted to 
£14. Let me add, that the soil was let at £1 per 
acre. This, then, was the result of the experi- 
ment, which I have every reason to believe was 
conducted with the most perfect fairness. But | 
cannot expect you who will probably read some 
other account of a similar experiment, in which 
stable manure may appear as advantageously as 
guano does in this—I say I cannot expect you, up- 
on the strength of what I have said, to go to the 
expense of purchasing guano; but this I tell you, 
that ] will devote part of the land which I occupy 
to make such experiments under the superinten- 
dence of a committee who will look carefully to 
\their results, And so with respect to other clas- 
ses of manure, by trying them upon different parts 
jof the land J, as a landowner, occupy—here is 
|another mode by which I can contribute to the ag- 
| ricultural skill and prosperity of my tenantry.” 


| Sir Robert urged upon the landlords the neces- 
‘sity of unity with their tenantry to improve the 
‘soil, and recommended frequent meetings like that 
of the Club, for the interchange of opinions, learn- 
|ing each other’s cheractera and wants, and pro- 
/moting kindly feelings. He was liberal in profes. 
‘sions of regard for his own tenantry, and wishes 
for their success in the improvement of the lands 
i they oecupied—all which, we doubt not, was ex- 
ceedingly encouraging to them—that is, they did 





I some time ago desired a friend of | 





———— ——= 


not happen to recolhect that, after all, they were 
nothing but tenants, and that all the improvements 
they could accomplish, could only add to the 
wealth of an aristocratic landlord. 

Sir Robert proposed the health of Professor 
Buckland, and all those who, by their acquirements 
in science, had been the means of advancing the 
useful arts of life. Professor Buckland returned 
thanks in an able speech. He assured the com. 
pany of the improvements which could be yet 
made in agriculture by the proper employment of 
scientific agency. He enlarged upon the benefits 
to be derived from thorough draining. Alluding 
to the structure of the earth, he remarked upon the 
provisions found in its interior for the benefit of 
those who were destined to cultivate its surface, 
and the changes and combinations by which good 
soil was produced, He concluded, amid some 
laughter, by impressing upon the farmers present 
the absolute necessity of “cherishing” their dung- 
hills, and of not allowing the ammonia proceeding 
from them, to “ waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.”— Boston Courier. 





(G?Mr A. H. Ernst, who was present at tho 
last annual exhibition of the Mass. Horticultural 
Society, as a delegate from the Cincinnati Horti- 
cultural Society, and to whom the Society were 
indebted for soine superb specimens of the Wash- 
ington Pear, has givena sketch of his visit, which 
we copy from the Cincinnati Atlas ; 


HORTICULTURAL TOUR TO BOSTON, 


Messrs. Guilford & Russell—By request, I pro- 
pose, through the medium of your new paper, to 
give a sketch of my observations on the subject of 
Horticulture, during my late visit to the ast. 

I left Cincinnation the morning of the 28th of 
August, and arrived in Boston in time on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, to attend the exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, where I had 
the pleasure of presenting some specimens of a su- 
perior Pear, trom Mr Longworth’s garden, which 
was identified as the Washington Pear. (The 
original tree, I was informed, is sti!] in existence, 
about fifteen miles from Philadelpiia, on the 
Wilmington road.) There was a very good dis- 
play of fine fruits, flowers, &c., on the tabies. The 
hall of the Society is quite spacious, aud is open 
to the public every Saturday from ten to two o’- 
clock. Of this privilege they very generally avail 
themselves: indeed, the rich displays of fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, &c., have becume so attractive 
that it is considered a want of good taste not to 
have visited the weekly shows. The contributions 
are mostly from the beautiful gardens tn Boston 
and its vicinity, as far as Salem, Beverly, &e. 
Among the contributors to the shows, the editorial 
fraternity is well represented by your old friend, 
Mr Dutton, of the Daily Transcript, a very active 
and efficient member of the Society. Many of 
these fine establishments I was, by the kindness of 
their proprietors, permitted to visit. 

I visited the beautiful residence of Marshall P. 
Wilder, Esq., at Dorchester, Mr W. is a Boston 
merchant, is President of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, and a gentleman of intelligence 
and great taste, to whose exertions the country is 
much indebted for his untiring perseverance and 
liberal expenditures, in introducing from abroad * 
many kinds of valuable new fruit, as also in the 
flora] department, especially that of the Rose, Dah- 
lia, and the Camellia: of the latter he has a splen- 
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in America, with its new stock, but not to force it into leaf. If 
' 


did collection, perhaps unequalled 


His collection of Pears and Plums is large and this point is attained, the new grafis will in the | 





very fine. 


porting largely from Europe, everything new and | crop of the desired fruit. 


valuable in Horticulture, 


J regret that my limited time did not permit me | 
to visit and examine Mr Samuel Walker's fine col- | 
This gentleman has not only | members. 
paid great attention to fruit, but also to the culture | 


lection of fruits. 


of the Tulip, in which he has been singularly suc- 
cessful. Ifis fine taste has enabled him to make 
an exceeding rich collection of many thousand 
roots of this splendid flower. 

The pleasure of my visit to the Pomological 
Garden of the late Robert Manning, of Salem, was 
mingled with sorrow and regret, for the untimely 
disappearance from his useful sphere of action, of 
its intelligent founder. On my last previous visit, 
his active mind led me from object to object, and 
pointed out the various fruits of his extensive and 
valuable collection, and described their various 
qualities. It afforded me, however, no small de- 
gree of pleasure, to discover in his son that intel- 
ligence and acquaintance with the business, which 
fully justify the belief that this excellent collec- 
tion will be saved to his family and the public. 
Mr M. had, in addition to supplying the public 
with buds and grafts, commenced raising trees for 
sale, of which many are now large enough to trans- 
plant. 

In my visit to Mr John M., Ives’s garden, of Sa. 
lem, [ found much valuable fruit. In his arrange- 
ment, much taste and industry are displayed ; and 
he deserves great credit for his enterprising spirit, 
He has adopted the espalier system with the Pear, 
budded or grafted on the Quince, which succeeds 
admirably well. He also pointed out to me a 
double mode of grafting on the Quince: such as 
do not succeed on the Quince stock in the first in- 
stance, he has overcome by this double mode of 
grafting; that is tosay, by first grafting such as 
will succeed, and then grafting the desired fruit 
into this. By this mode al] the varieties of the 
Pear may be propagated on the Quince with suc- 
cess. 

My next visit was to the garden of Capt. Lovett, 
of Beverly. He is one of the most thorough-going 
horticulturists in Massachusetts ; and, although 
his grounds are not extensive, too much praise 
cannot be bestowed for his unwearied exertions 
and perseverance in properly testing and identify- 
ing the various fruits, of which he has a very 
choice collection. He has produced several seed- 





ling Raspberries and Currants, which bid fair to 
prove valuable acquisitions to our present stock of 
these fine fruits. I observed one of his seedling | 
Currant plants full of besutiful, large and fine’ 
fruit, as late as the last of September, He also 
pointed out to me the result of root pruning, on a 
small Plum tree, some four feet in height, literally 
loaded with fruit from the ground up. The pro- 
cess of root pruning, 98 practiced by Capt L., is 
very simple: his method is to shorten the roots 
with a sharp spade, This has the effect of forcing 
the tree to produce fruit spurs, and to come imme- 
diately into bearing. He also pointed out the as- 
tonishing result of grafting in August, which I be- 
lieve has never been practiced before by any one 
but himself. It is to his genius that the public 
are indebted for this valuable discovery. His prac- 


tice is to take in August, the fruit spurs from the 
trees of the desired fruit, and graft them in the 





usual way: the desired object is to unite the graft 


He is constantly in the practice of im-| following spring leaf out, bloom, and produce a 
He exhibited at the, 


rooms of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 


several varieties of Pears from grafts thus set last; 


year, which excited no smal] attention among its 
The Captain, from experience, has 
great faith in a moderate use of salt cast over the 
ground with the hand, as a top-dressing among 
sinall fruits. 

If you deem the above observations of sufficient 
interest to the inquiring horticulturist, to deserve a 
corner in your paper, | will, at my earliest leisure, 
continue the subject. 

With much respect, 
I remain yours, 
A. H. ERNST. 

Spring Garden, near Cincinnati, Oct. 26. 


PORK AND LARD OIL. 


We perceive that preparations are making at 
Cincinnati and other places in Ohio, for slaughter- 
ing and packing pork on an unusually extensive 
scale. Though prices will] be rather low, we think 
they will be better than last year, owing to the in- 
creased demand for lard. The late discovery of 
converting the fat of the hog into a fine pure oil 
for lamps, and the residue into a hard substance 
for candles, equal to the best sperm, will prove of 
vast importance to the West. As soon as this 
business has been brought to that state of perfec- 
tion which may reasonably be looked for, the whale 
fishing will become of little account; as the oil 
can be made from the swine much cheaper than it 
can be obtained from the ocean; fur while the fit- 
ting out of a whale ehip is enormously expensive, 
it is a most perilous and uncertain employment. 
To engage in the raising and fattening of Berk- 
shires, requires little or no capital, while to catch 
a single whale an outlay of many thousands is in- 
dispensable. 


We may form some idea of the vast amount con- 
sumed in the articles of oil and candjes, when it is 
considered that, from the whaling business, the 
wealth of Holland was mostly obtained—the same 
may be said of England; for between one and two 
hundred years ago, and before these fish in the 
Greenland seas and Davis’s Straits had been de- 
stroyed by the whalemen, the business was incalcu- 
lably profitable. Then a ship could go out and 
return the same year, certain to be richly freighted. 
Now, three years are consumed in a whaling 
voyage, and after all, vessels frequently return with 
little or no oil. If, hereafter, the swine of the 
West are to furnish but a small share of the wealth 
formerly drawn from the ocean, we feel safe in es- 


/tunating the advantages to the country astonishing- 


ly large. 

Already, as we learn, orders have been received 
at Cleveland and Cincinnati, from France and oth- 
er foreign countries, for oil. For several months 
past we have been using lard oil, and though of 
the first made, prefer it tothe best sperin. It 
burns clear, has no smell, forins no crust about the 
wick, and above all, costs but half the price of 
sperm. As light is indispensable in every family, 
and as oil is used for various purposes, we consider 
it impossible to overstock the market, or that the 
material for making oil can be furnished in too 
large quantities. 

Every new discovery that creates a new demand 


for the produce of the soil, is another item added 
to the wealth of the country. A sinal! jot of 
cheese sent to China last year as an experiment, 
was sold there at a great profit; and now large 
quantities are going to the same market; so that 
instead of freighting the China traders with silver 
coin, a8 formerly, and thereby draining the country 
“of an article so much wanted, the produce and 
| manufacture of the country answer just as well. 
| Cotton cloth, raw cotton, lead from Missouri, and 
| cheese from the dairy firms, sre now exchanged 
| for the products of the East. Without a tariff we 
| should have no cloths for the Chinese, and but lit- 
| tle of any thing else.— Lancaster Gaz. 


Flour for Burns.—J. Marshall, Esq., surgeon, 
recommends, in a communication in the London 
Medical Journal, the employment of wheat flour 
as an application to burns, This mild substance, 
he says, is doubtless pre-eminent to oll others hith- 
erto used, by imparting immediate cure to the in- 
flamed and irritated surface. 


A humorous fellow, a carpenter, being summon- 
ed as a witness ona trial for assault, one of the 
counsel, who was very much given to brow-beat 
the evidence, asked him what distance he was 
from the parties when he saw the defendant strike 
the plaintiff? ‘The carpenter answered, ‘ Just 
four feet five inches and a half.” “ Pray thee, fel- 
low,” said the counsel, ‘how is it possible you 
can be so very exact as to the distance?” “1 
thought,” said the carpenter, “ that some fool might 
ask me, and so I measured it.” 





EXCERPTS. 


Brass and metal kettles should never be used in 
the preparation of preserves. Jron ware lined with 
porcelain or tin, is much preferable, and not sub- 
ject to the verdigris which acids produce on the 
others, 


Give hens chalk or egg-shells with their food, 
and they will lay double as many eggs as before. 


A farmer should never keep more cattle than he 
can keep in good order. An animal in high condi- 
tion the first of December, is already half winter- 
ed. 


When the young laugh at the old, they laugh 
at themselves beforehand. 


The best snuff in the world isa snuff of the 
morning air. 


“ May be emoking is offensive to some of you ”” 
“ Yes, yes,” immediately responded a dozen voices. 
“Well,” said the inquirer, immediately placing 
his segar between his lips and puffing away at it as 
for dear life “ "tis to some folks !” 


An army of principle wil! penetrate where an 
army of soldiers cannot. Principle would succeed 
where management would fail. 


Pitt was once canvassing for himself, and, in the 
course of his travels, came to a blacksmith’s shop. 
* Sir,” said he, “ will you favor me with your vote ?” 
“Mr. Pitt,” said the son of Vulcan, “I admire your 
head, but blast your heart.” “Mr. Blacksmith,” re- 
turned Pitt, “I admire your candor, but blast your 
manners.” 


A chandler having had some candles stolen, was 
told to be of good cheer-—“ they will come to light.” 
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AMERICAN PRODUCE IN THE ENGLISH 
MARKET, 

It will be perceived by the following extracts 
from Liverpool papers, that our beef, pork, hans, 
butter, cloese, &c., are getting into better repute 
abread, in consequence of a little ‘more nicety in 
packing and making. It will be of immense ad- 
vantage to our agriculturists, and our country in 
general, if our surplus produce can find a ready 
market in fureign ports, though it may be at mode- 
rate prices. As svon as our farmers learn the 
great difference in the price between ‘* butter 
grease” and good butter abroad, and good and bad 
cheese, &c., they will, no doubt, for their own in- 
terest’s sake, be a little more particular in making 
and packing. Millions of dollars ure annually lost 
to this country in consequence of the slovenly man- 
ner in which these important articles are made and 
packed. For the extracts subjuined we are in- 
debted to the Boston Courier: 

{From a Liverpool paper. ] 

American Provisions —The recent large impor- 
tations of American provisions of good quality, into 
this port, which have been eagerly sought after, 
has attracted a good dea} of attention in [reland, 
and the farmers of that country are considerably 
alarmed lest the Americans should cut them ont of 
the English market. We take the following ar- 
ticle from the Dublin Monitor: 

“The Liverpool papers inform us that large 
quantities of American cheese have arrived at that 
port, and been sold at a price far below that which 
the Cheshire farmers could offer. The tariff has 
raade no change in this article, and the duty re- 
mains the same; and the importation shows the 
formidalle rivalry which the English farmer has to 
expect from Brother Jonathan. Another article 
is being imported in considerable quantities, which 
will seriously affect the price of Irish butter—that 
is, lard. The poorer classes of consumers find in 
this an excellent substitute for butter, so that it is 
likely to displace a large amount of our southern 
produce, being purehaseable for about one third of 
the price of butter—and though not so wholesome | 
or nutritious, yet the difference of cost will bring | 
it largely into consumption. 

Salted beef is another item, the introduction of 
which will seriously damage the Irish farmer. At 
many of the agricultural dinners both in England 
and Ireland, the idea of American beef and pork 


superceding 
at. Bating the quantity—which, it was said, was 


very insignificant, and not at all calculated to ex- 
cite alarm—the quality was of the very worst char- 
acter. ‘The fat (it was said,) dissolved away like 
snow ; it did not preserve its firnineas like the true 
British fat; and as to the lean, it was hard and in- 
digestible as American iron-wood, Such were the 
consolations offered to the farmer; and the ap 
plause at the head of the ta le, where landlords 
‘most do congregate,’ was universal, though not 
quite so enthusiastic at the bottom. 

Now, the fact is, the different curing and pack- 
ing, was the cause of the inferiority of American 
beef and pork. In their hurry to seize the Eng- 
lish market, they did not provide for the English 
taste. ‘They now have been taught by experience, 
and the consequence is, that the late importations 
are of good quality and flavor. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the influence which the extension ot 
this trade will have on the Trish producer—it will 
bring down prices still lower than they are. We 








SS 


are not in the habit of raising false alarms, but it 
is well our agriculturists should know how their in- 
terests are to be affected. For three seasons there 
has been a continual fall in salt meat, butter, and 
similar articles of produetion; and if the-compara- 
tively trifling quantity of foreign imports have pro- 
| duced this result, what will be the 
competition is fairly established ?” 


| Liverpool. Provisions—American.—The de- 
jmand for beef since the 18th ult., has not been ex- 
tensive, the trade, in anticipation of the new cure, 
only purchasing to supply immediate wants—priccs 
are consequently a shade lower, The firet arrivals 
lof new, of good quality, will meet a ready sale. 
i|No U. States pork now in the market. Some 
really fine dry canvassed hams having arrived, 
sales have been made to a considerable extent. 
/On the 27th ultimo, American cheeses were offer- 
ed by auction, the greater portion of which found 
|purchasere at fair prices. ‘There are some small 
|imports of Canadian butter, which find purchasers. 
Grease butter is dull. 


(Circular of Geo. Wright & Co.) 


| Liverpool, 3d Nov. 
|last, we have had another sale of this article, at 
| which there was a fair attendance of bnyers from 
the country, 

ing to about 2000 boxes, found purchasers. There 


was, however, none of it in really fine condition: 


i by this we mean, well pressed, rich, of good flavor, 


| free from the pasture, and in good condition. The 


‘small lot, which would have brought a higher quo- 
| tation had it been free from watery particles, The 
/great bulk exhibited was of middling quality, and 
|sold at prices ranging from 40s.a 46 47s. Of the 
remainder offered, a considerable part was with- 
drawn, finding no purchasers on account of the bad 
condition ; the part sold, however, realized from 
32s. a 38s. per cwt. Although these prices are 
rather lower than the quotations in our last, they 
cannot be given as a fair criterion of the market 
value; a really good article would, we are per- 
suaded, fetch a higher price. We quote fine 48s, 
|a 54s.; middling, 42s. a 47s. ; ordinary, 34s. a 40s. 
| per cwt, 

| 


| 





Beef, U. S.—In consequence of the uncertainty 
\that exists about Irish beef, very little has been 
|done in American. The opinion expressed in our 


native produce, was heartily laughed | last, that the Irish curers cannot put up their beef 


at 75s. without incurring a Joss, continues the same. 
There has been considerable disease amongst cat- 
tle throughont the United Kingdom, which is a 
|new argument, coupled with the increasing con- 
isumption of meat in our manufacturing districts, 
\that vour beef may be introduced to a profit. We 
would recommend shipments in barrels and half 
| barrels, as these are more likely to draw the atten- 
tion of our country dealers. We have no transac- 
tions of moment to notice, as parties are waiting 
the arrival of new; several lots of old have been 
received, and what has been sold has bronght pri- 
ces which cannot be quoted, to forma correct opin- 
ion of our market. We reduce our quotations. 
No, 1, Prime, (in barrels of 200 Ibs.) 40s. a 46s. ; 
Mess, 46s. a 54s.; extra mess and family, 58s. a 
64s.; No. 1, Prime, (in tierces of 304 Ibs.) 56s. a 
60s.: Mess, 60s. a 70s.: extra mess and family, 
80s. and 90s. in bona. 


Pork, U. 8.—We have little to notice in pork ; 
some old stil] remains and is held at 40s, per bar- 








effect when a 


Cheese, U. S.—Since our 


and nearly the whole offered, amount- | 


|highest price realized was 52s. Gd. per cwt. for a | 


rel, Prices remain. nominal—say, Prime 37s. a 
40s,; Mess, 41s. a 46s, 

Hams, U. 8S.—The opinion we have often ex- 
pressed that fine hams would command a high 
price, has at Jength been realized. <A smali lot of 
100 from New York, well cured, sewed in canvass 
and loose, has found a purchaser at 48s. per cwt. 
‘in bond, or about 62s, 8d. duty paid. 

Lard, U. S.—We have again considerable arri- 
vals of this article; prices are, however, kept in 
check by the low price of tallow. Fine, 38s. a 
39s.; middling, 35s. a 37s.; ordinary, 33s. a 35s. 
per cwt. 


Lard Oil.—The prices for this article fluctuate 
to a remarkable degree, in consequence of many of 
the imports being adulterated. The recent arri- 
vals have found purchasers at 38s. a 41s., duty 
paid. 

Tallow, U. S.—We have pleasure in drawing 
your attention to this article, inasmuch as we are 
of opinion that it is likely to become an article of 
considerable importance. A lot of New York 
melted realized at the commencement of the week, 
(42s. 3d. a 42s, 6d. per cwt. 


We have also receiv- 
ed some of good quality from Philadelphia, which 
fetched nearly the above prices, 

Butter, U. S.\— Of United States we have none, 
but some very fine Canadian has made its appear- 


ance, for which GOs. per cwt, duty paid, is demand- 
ed. 





PACKING PROVISIONS FOR A FOREIGN 
MARKET, 
The packing of beef and pork fora foreign mar- 
| ket, is almost entirely a new business which has 
|sprung up in our country within the year past. 
This is the result of the late modification of the 
| British tariff, which now admits our provisions at 
}a more moderate duty than formerly, and enables 
the packers at the west to put up beef, pork, and 
| lard to a Jarge extent, in those districts where 
| heretofore they were obliged to drive their animals 
at a very considerable expense, (not unfrequently 
| a ruinous one,) a great distance to a market on the 
iseaboard. By packing near where animals are 
| bred, they can be grown toa larger size and be 
made of a better quality ; the provisions, also, can 
| be delivered on board ship for exportation, either 
dried or pickled, at a cheaper rate than when the 
| graxiers are obliged to drive their beasts long dis- 
|tances toa market. It is a subject, therefore, of 
| congratulation, that the fertile districts of the west 
|can do their own packing, and thereby enhance at 
home the value of their abundant products. 

Not only have the towns on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers gone extensively into this business, 
but those on the lakes also, seem to be following 
rapidly in their wake; more especially in the arti- 
cle of beef, of which we notice large quantities are 
now putting up, particularly at Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, expressly for the English market. At the 
latter place, it is said not to be uncommon to pack 
500 to 700 barrels of beef per day during the busy 
season. The prices of cattle range there from 
$1 50 to $2 per cwt.; and were the animals of an 
improved breed, so that more mess pieces could be 
cut from their briskets, and larger and thicker 
rounda be taken from their quarters, we are told 
that the packers could afford to pay 25 to 30 per 
cent. more for cattle than they now do. Half a 


! 


cent to three-fourths per pound, makes a diference 





of from three to seven dollars per head for each 
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beast, which is a matter of great importance to the 
stock-grower in the aggregate. We trust that all 
those, then, who have no other motive than their 
own immediate interest, will take the subject of 
improving their stock into serious consideration, 
and act with reference to it.—.4mer. Agricult. 


The Potato Trade.—More than twelve thousand 
bushels of potatoes have been brought into our 
streets during this week and sold for shipment. 


HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


Farmers have received cash down for them, 23 to | 


25 cents a bushel. About three thousand dollars, 
therefore, have been paid to our farmers in one 
week for potatoes alone. 
this, as it is the means of circulating money among 
farmers, and gives them a fair price for one of 
their most important crops. Kennebec potatoes 
will always find a market, for this reason, if no 
other, that the rest of the world cannot produce 
better ones.—Maine Cult. 


Good Fruit.—That it is just as easy to have 
good fruit as poor, is a truth that every farmer 
should remember; and thia, if acted on, will be 
found not only easy but profitable. If the fruit 
orchard is deficient in numbers or varieties, lose 
no time in correcting the evil; and the best way 
is to apply to som€ experienced nurseryman for 
the kinds and qualities most desired. A few good 
fruit trees of each desired variety, is far better 
than great numbers with inferior fruit. A succes- 
sion of good fruits is indispensable. The varieties 
of summer, autumn, and winter, should follow so 
as to leave no interval. Enlarge your list of dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit, rather than your varieties of 
the same.—.4b. Cull. 


Poultry Houses.—If you wish your hens to lay 
through the winter, have their houses cleaned out 
thoroughly. Empty the nests of all filth, have 
them scraped inside and out, and then whitewash- 
ed. Place contiguous to your hen-house, under 
roof, a peck or two of lime, a bushel of gravel, and 
a load of sand or ashes, so that they can daily 
have accesc to these substances. Give them 
chopped fresh meat once a week, or oftener, and 
feed them regularly twice a day with grain and po- 
tatoes——always feeding them near the hen-house, 
so as to attach them to it. Keep their nests at 
all times weli supplied with clean hay, and a few 
chalk imitation eggs in each: if you have no 
chalk, clay will answer every purpose, provided 
you whiten the eggs by whitewashing them. See, 
too, that your fowls get water regularly. If you 
follow this advice, you'll find that your hens will 
lay nearly as many eggs in winter as they do in 
summer.—Amer. Far. 


Hint to Farmers.—We do not know whether or 
not the following plan has been adopted by many 
farmers, but there can be no harm in calling their 
attention to the circumstance. A farmer in this 


in the bottom of his grain-stacks, and since he has 
adopted that plan, has never been troubled with 
vermin. Before adopting this plan, on taking down 
a stack of grain, he and his assistants never killed 
Jess than from fifteen to twenty rats, and above 
a hundred mice. ‘This is a very simple, cheap and 
effective method of preserving grain in stacks.— 
English pap. 


We are glad to see| . 
|cated in the N, E. Farmer. 





;more than 25 bushels to the acre; and that my 


iductive than the “Long Johns,” I wish you would 


neighborho x ime r . 
1eighborhood has, for some time past, put garlic | ond me a few next spring. 
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LARGE CROPS OF CORN AND POTATOES 


We extract the following account of a large ithe North to obtain such large crops of oats. 


173 
| 


| Ishonld be glad to learn how you manage in 
Here, 


crop of corn and potatoes, from a letter recently re- | forty bushels per acre is considered a first rate 
ceived from the Hon. Wm. McCoy, of Franklin, | crop ; but I see that in some of the Northern 


Pendleton Co., Va. 


as in the case of this gentleman, that the knowledge 
derived from the perusal of it has been turned to 
advantage,— Ep. 

Pendleton Co., Va., Nov. 12, 1843. 

Messrs. J. Breck & Co.—Gentlemen—* * * Dur- 
ing the past season, | have, upon a small scale, | 
put in practice some of the valuable lessons incul- 
The results have been 
highly satisfactory, and prove conclusively that we 
attempt to cultivate too mueh land, by which means 
much labor and expense is thrown away. 

I hada lot of 11-4 acre of ground, originally 
very poor, stony upland, that had been in grass 
about ten years, and producing about one ton of 
hay annually. The grub-worms having injured 
the grass very much in 1842, I concluded to plow 
itup. In January last, I spread ten wagon loads 
of stable manure upon it, and plowed it under, near 
a foot deep, thereby covering the manure and ex- 
posing the worms to the frosts of winter. About 
the last of April, I spread six loads more of ma- 
nure, harrowed it lengthwise of the furrow, cross- 
plowed, taking care not to go deep enough to dis- 
turb the inverted sod; then harrowed again, mark- 
ed it off both ways, 31-2 feet between the rows, 
and planted 3-4 of an acre with corn, and 1-2 an | 
acre with potatoes. When the corn came up, the 
cut worms and grub worms immediately began to 
prey upon it, and would in a very few days have | 
destroyed it totally. To remedy this, I took of 
lime, plaster and ashea an equal quantity, mixed 


It gives us much pleasure to | States, one hundred. bushels and upwards have 
learn that the value of the New England Farmer 
is duly appreciated by some of its subscribers, and 


I] suspect you have a better species 
of this grain in region than we have, and 


would be very glad if you could send mea few 
* : * * * 


been raised. 
your 


bushels for seed next spring. 
Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 


WM. McCOY. 


Death from Diseased Potatoes. —The Utica, N.Y. 
Gazette, notices the appearance, in that neighbor- 
hood, of a singular disease among the potatoes, 
which has already destroyed thousands of bushels. 
The disease first manifests itself by a black spot 
on the surface of the potato, which rapidly spreads 
till the whele root becomes soft and worthless. 
Many farmers have lost their entire crops, the dis- 
ease in many cases destroying the roots while in 
the ground, and large quantities have also been 
destroyed after having been dug buried in heaps or 
stored in cellars. Putatoea affected with this dis- 
ease appear to be very poisonous, large numbers of 
hogs having died after eating of them. Ts not this 
subject worthy the attention of agriculurists ? 


To Cure Hams Westphalia Fashion.—Sprinkle 
your ham with common salt for one day ; then wipe 
it dry. ‘Take 1 lb. brown sugar, 1-4 1b, saltpetre, 
1-2 pint bay salt, and 3 pints common salt, Stir 
these well together in an iron pan over the fire till 
moderately hot. The ham to lie in this pickle for 
three weeks. 








them, and put a small handful on each hill of corn, 
and fearing that this would not effect the object, [ | 
sowed about three bushels of refuse salt broadcast | 
on the patch of corn. One or the other, or proba- 
bly both combined, put an effectaal stop to the rav- | 
ages of the worms, and the corn in a few days took | 
a start, and the way it grew was most delightful to | 
look at. From the 3-4 of anacre I have harvested | 
87 bushels of good sound shelled corn, which is at | 
the rate of 116 bushels to the acre, which entitles 
my crop to be placed in the list of large crops of | 
corn, lately published in the Albany Cultivator. I 
am the more gratified at this, because a writer ina 
late number of the Southern Planter, complains | 
that not one of the large crops mentioned were 
produced south of the Potomac. 

My potatoes yielded a still more valuable crop | 
than the corn. From the half acre [ have harvest- | 
ed four hundred and seven bushels. One half of | 
the patch was planted with Rohans and half | 
with “Long Johns.” The lattter were by far the | 
most productive, yielding 232 bushels, while of | 
Rohans there was only 175 bushels on land equally | 
as good, 

If you have any potatoes in the North more pro- 


It is proper for me to state that this “ patch” of 
mine was only an experiment, and that | annually 
cultivate many acres of corn that does not yield 


main crop of potatoes last season did not produce 
more than 400 bushels per acre; and this too on 


Great Yield of Corn,—Jacob Frock, of West Vin- 
cent, Chester county, Pa., raised 104 bushels and | 
quart of Indian Corn, from one acre of ground, the 
past season The field in which it grew contained 
about nine acres, and the acre which he measured 
was about an average one of the whole field. 


Paying Debts.—* What a pleasure it is to pay 


‘one’s debts!” was the remark of a well known wri- 


ter, and the observation is certainly a just one. It 
seems to flow from a combination of circum stinces, 


‘each of which is productive of pleasure. In the 
first place, it removes that uneasiness which a true 
spirit feels from dependence and obligation. It af- 


fords pleasure to the creditor, and therefore gratifies 
our social affection. It promotes that future con- 
fidence which is so very interesting to an honest 
mind, It opens a prospect of being readily sup- 
pled with what we want on future occasions. It 
leaves a consciousness of our own virtue; and it is 
a measure we know to be right, both ia point of 
justice and sound economy. Finally, it 1s the 
main support of simple reputation.—Bost, Bee. 


An honest man need not fear the assaults of his 
enemies. ‘Talent will be appreciated, fndustry will 
be rewarded ; and he who pursues, in any calling, 
an open, manly, honest course, must in the end tri- 
umph over his enemies, and build for himself a 
good name, which will endure long after his tra- 
ducers are forgotten. 


Why is an egg like acolt? Because it is not 





new land, a great deal more fertile by nature than 


iny patch. 


fit for use until it is broke. 
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Boston, Wepnespvay, Nov. 29, 1843. 


PASTURES AND 
FIELDS. ‘ 

In traversing the country, it is not uncommon to see 
large tracts of old pastures and fields, which have been 
misimproved, if we may use the expression, by a con- 
stant cropping ever since the country was settled—first, 
by suecessiv: crops of Indian corn, the most exhausting 
of all crops, and then by close pasturing, until hardly 
grass enough is produced to keep the starving grass- 
hoppers alive. 
summer, it will be noticed that a species of moss his 
taken possession of the ground and nearly excluded the 
grass, and as it crumps under the feet, a casual observer 
would be Jed to conclude that the land was cursed with 
hopeless barrenness: but we believe this is no’ the case. 

Many of these tracts once produced good crops of 
corn, rye and grass, and their present poverty may be 
attributed to bad management; for we hold that no land 
will become sterile, where there is due regard to n ro- 
tation of crops and a proper application of manure. 

The great difficulties have been, a want of system, 
the attempt to cultivare too much land, and lack of econ- 
omy in making and saving manures. It will be of no 
use now to lament over past mismanagement, but it is 
proper to inquire, what can be done to renovate and 
bring back to fertility these worn-out pastures and 
fields ? 

The great difficulty which first presents itself, is a de- 
ficiency of manure—tor we generally find where such 
land abounds, there is a lack of this precious commodi- 
ty, and every year the quantity must diminish, if the 
lands are suflered to deteriorate—for, the smaller the 
crop of hay and roots, the smaller must be the number 
of cattle kept, and of course the manure heap must di- 
minish—and with such cultivators there is not often the 
means to purchase manure, even if it could be obtained. 
The question is, then, how are we to make a beginning ? 

A gentleman of our acquaintance, a farmer of inte!li- 
gence, who inherited or came into possession of his 
father's farm, informs us that he has in this farm a large 
quantity of this sort of land, and that he has been ope- 
rating a number of years upon it with success. As his 
mode of operation is what we should recommend, we 
will give it to our readers, hoping that, if we make any 
omissions or additions, he will give it to us in his own 
language. 

This gentleman is deficient of one implement—the 
subsoil plow—which he thought would be of very great 
advantage in breaking up and pulverizing the subsoil, 
which, he remarked, had become so firm by the constant 
rubbing of the bottom of the plow, for so many years, 
that it was difficult to plow more than four inches deep. 
He says he finds it good husbandry to plow up these 
pastures and sow them down to grass, even without ma- 
nure. It would be better, had he manure to spire, to 
use it; butas this he cannot conveniently get, he is 
obliged to dispense with it. 

His practice is to plow in November, December, Jan- 
uary or February, whenever the frost is out of the 
greund, end as he has leisure. Ile stated that he did 
not plow very deep, on account, as before stated, of the 
hard subsoil. ‘lhe furrows are laid over flat. After 
plowing he rolls, and then harrows lengthways of the 
furrows. The ground lies in this state until spring, 





As you walk over these pastures in mid- | 








when the grasa seed is sown, afier it has been harrowed 
aguin, afier which he gives it another rolling. As he 
sows early, the ground gets well covered with the grass 
the first season—-but on this he suffers no creature to 
feed. The second year he gets a very good crop of hay. 
Where he top dressed with ashes the grass was much 
heavier, 

fie is of opinion that if the subsoil plow were used, 
the improvement would be much greater. He prefers 
sowing his grass seed early in the spring to sowing in 
the fall. We were not informed what quantity of grass 
seed he sowed. Itisa very great mistake to be parsi- 
monious in seeding down land of any description, but 
more particularly upen a soil that is poor. The great 
object is to get the land well covered with grass, and 
the soil filled with roots. The thick growth prevents 
the weeds from taking possession and smothering the 
young planta. 

Were we to undertake to renovate pastures and fields 
of this description, we should pursue very much the 
same course as this gentleman lias, with the addition of 
subsoiling, and if possible, to dress the land with some 
good compost; if not, sow the grass seed without ma- 
nare, After taking off what crop there was the second 
year, we should break it up again, plowing a little deep- 
er than before: the decomposition of the grass and 
roots would greatly enrich the soil, and the next crop 
would be much heavier than the first. By thus repeat- 
ing this operation every other year, the land would im- 
prove, and it would not take many years to bring it back 
to its original fertility. By plowing late in the fall and 
winter, when no other work is pressing, it would not 
interfere with the necessary operations of the farm, on 
which the farmer is dependant for his support As such 
land as we are speaking of is compuratively worthless, 
hardly paying for fencing, the interest of its value would 
be trifling, and the only outlay, except the wear of the 
implements and labor, would be the grass seed. 

One of the most profitable farms in the State, which 
we vi ited a short time since, was where no corn nor 
any exhausting crop was raised. It is a grass farm, in 
every sense of the word. ‘The greater part of the first 
erop of hay, 100 tons on 40 acres, is sold. The second 
crop suffices, with a little of the first,to feed out to the 
stock kept on the place. The number is very small 
compared with the extent of the farm, yei but very little 
manure is purchased. ‘The process is, turning over the 
grassas often as it begins to fail, and seeding down 
again upon the inverted sod. This practice followed 
on any land, will most assuredly increase the fertility of 
the soil, however poor it may be. It will take time, tc 
be sure, on sterile pasture without manure, to bring it 
into a good state, but if corn is not raised upon it too 
soon, the desired improvement will be effected. 





Preserving Manure —If you have no barn cellar or 
other shelter for your manure that has accumulated in 
the barn-yards, pile it in a heap or heaps, and cover it 
all over, sides as well as top, with muck or any kind 
of turf. This will prevent the escape of much of its en- 
riching properties which would otherwise be lost. 


The Carts, Gearing, §c.—Examine every thing of the 
kind with your own é¢yes, not with your man’s or over- 
seer’s. Whatever repairs may be necessary, have done, 
and see that all your caris, wagons, sleds, carriages, &c. 
are kept under cover. See if the sleigh wants repairs ; 
if you omit making them now, ten chances to one, you 
will never think of it again until snow comes, when it 
will be too late-—Amer. Far. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
KXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Nov. 25, 1843. 


From the President of the So:iety, a di-h of the Law- 
rence Pear, a seedling from Messis. Wileomb & King, 
nurserymen, Flushing, L. I. For a description of this 
Pear, see the letter to the President, annexed. his 
fruit was tasied by the committee, who were of unani- 
mous opinion that it may be classed with the very best 
of Pears. Itis about the size, and sumewhat of the 
shape, of the Urbaniste—melting, fine flavor, and thin 
skin. 

From Samuel Walker, Vicar of Winkfield Pear, now 
in eating, and was found to be very fine; specimens of 
Passe Colmar do ; Capiaumont: there were some 
doubts whether this was correct, notwithstanding it 
agreed in appearance to the description given of this va- 
riety in the Catalogue of the London Horticult. Society, 
as this fruit is there laid down as in eating in October, 
whereas these specimens were not yet mature. 

From Josiah Lovett, 2d, Pears, name unknown, 
‘These were tasted by the committee, and although very 
fine to louk at, were only second rate in flavor, and the 
committee were of opinion that it was not of much con- 
sequence about the name. 

From Edward Marsh, Quincy, Lewis Pears. 

For the Committee, JOS. BRECK. 





The following is the letter to the President, alluded to 

above : 
Flushing, 11 mo., 20th, 1843. 

M. P. Wivper, Pres't Mass. Hort. Soc.—We send by 
Harnden & Co.’s express, a box of Pears, and if thee 
should think proper to present them to the Horticultu- 
ral Society, we would thank thee to doso. It is ana- 
tive of Flushing. It produces abundant crops every 
year; is in eating order over four months—say from the 
10th to the 2d month—(from Oct. to Feb) It is not in- 
clined to rot or shrivel, as is the case with some of our 
winter Pears. We think it possesses as many good 
qualities as any late fruit we have seen, but this we leave 
to the better judgment of the Horticultural Society. 
‘The tree is of fair growth, and very full of thorns, and 
appears to be across of tho old St. Germain and St. Mi- 
chael, as it resembles both of them in wood, foliage, 
and fruit; and there is no other variety in the neigh- 
borhood of it. We intended to have sent the fruit to 
Boston last year, but were disappointed. We call it the 
Lawrence Pear. Respectfully, 

WILCOMB & KING. 


THANKSGIVING. 


We suppose it is altogether unnecessary to apprise our 
readers that tomorrow is Thanksgiving day in the good 
old Commonwealth of Massachusetts—(Goid bless her!) 
—and equally unnecessary to read them a lengthy hom- 
ily on their duties in connection with the time honored 
occasion. The husbandman is under peculiar obliga- 
tions of gratitude to the Giver of all good for His unspar- 
ing bounty in causing the earth to yield plenteously of 
her products. If there be any thing (says Mr Colman) 
to make man feel the goodness of heaven, and reveal to 
him its wide-spread and unmeasured bounty, it is the ope- 
rations and the results of agriculture. Who can reflect 
upon that beneficence which takes care of all, and from 
the products of the earth daily spreads a feast for every 
thing that lives, so that not one is sent empty away; 
who can see all this, and fail to lift up his soul with 
grateful adoration to an omniscient but invisible Bene- 
factor, and sce “ God in all, and all in God?” Thank 
Him from your hearts, for his wonderful, unceasing, and 
unstinted bounty; enjoy His gifts with innocence, and 
impart of them with liberality. 








Corn-cobs crushed and steamed, contain fully two-fifths 
as much nourishment as the grain itself. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Au adjourned meeting of the Society will be held at 
the Society’s Rooms, SATURDAY, Dee. 2d, 1843, at 11 0’- 
c lock. EBENEZER WIGHT, 
Recording Secretary. 


val. All whereot the va'ue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per | 
et. ad val. and 3 cts per pound. 


There isamore active demand for a'l descriptions, hut 
prices remain without material change. 





The sales of coarse 
Foreign have been large, and the stock in first hands is sen 
sibly diminished. Of low Fleeces and pulled Woo! the sup 
ply is sma!l. 








THERMOMETRICAL, 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Ringe of the Che: mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 


| 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed. lh. 37 a 40 ¢.--Amer- 
ican full blood do 33 a 35--Do 3-4 do 32 a 00-—Do. 1-2 do | 
of th: New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas in a shaded 29 a 30 -1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna ae 
{ 

| 

| 


. : washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 9 a 12--Bengesi do 
Nort terly exvosure, forthe week ending Nov. 16. 


6 a8--Saxony, clean 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 23 
» 32—No. 1 do. do. do. 25 1 27—No. 2do do do 19a 22— 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 








a———— 


Nov. 1843. | 7.a.os., 12, M. [| 5,P.M. | Wind, 





Nonday, 20] 34 46 42 | NL.W. 

‘faesday, 21 38 | 41 “oot, HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 
Welnesday, 22] 34 42 40 N. W. About 400 bales have come in from the growers this week, | 
Lhursday, 23 | 34 44 44 N. W. and taken on speculation hy dealers, at 6a 6 1-4c. mostly at} 
Frilay, 24! 42 47 48 N. tg Se y . & 
Saturday, 25| 36 42 37 N. W. the latter price An effort is now being made hy some of | 
Sunday, i 8 ACR i Oo J the dealers io advance the price, but we hear of no sales | 





at over 6 1-2c. It is believed hy mony, that there will he a | 
large excess this year over calls for consumption and export. 


Ist sort Mass 1843, Ih. 66a 7; 2d do 5a5% 1842, 0. 


At Market 950 beef cattle, and 120 HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 89 to 9 50. 


Sheep and 1040 Swine. EGGS. 12 8 15. 
Prices.— Reef Cattle.—We quote extra $425 a $4 ‘ ee 
50, first quality $4 00 a $4 25, second quality $3 50a WARREN’S NURSERIES AND GARDENS, 
$3 75, third quality $2 50 a $3 2. NONANTUM VALE, BRIGHTON, MASS. 
Barrelling Cattle.—We quote Mess $3 12 1-22 $3 25, It is now admitted hy many of the best Horticutulral ‘sts in 
No. 1, $2 62 a $2 75, No. 2, $2. the conntry, that the Autumn is the hest time to transplant 
ado : , ‘ Fruit Trees, and the experience of the Subscriber, a‘ler re- 
Stores —Two year old $8 a 12. peated, and careful experiments, has proved to him, that this | 
Sil a 17. conclusion is correct. 
Sheep —Small lots from 75c. to $1 50. Inthe Nurseries of the Subscriber can be found at all 
$1 2 to K2. times, all the choicest varieties of 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpary, Nov. 27, 1843. 
Reported forthe N. E. Farmer. 


2600 


stores, 





Three year old 


Wethers from 








Sarine.—Sales quick at an advance. Lots to peddle, | 4 pple,.—Penr,.-—Plum,—— | Asparagns,—Peony and Dah- | 
43-8a412 for sows, 5 3-345 1 2 for barrows. Ohio | Cherry.—Peach,—Apricot, & | tia Roots ; Flowering Shiubs, 
Hogs from 23-4 to 4. At retail from 4 1-2 to 6. Nectarine Tree ; Grape]|and Herbaceous Plants of 
—— ——--—— Vines; Rhuharl— every variety. 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS Herds Grass, $0 00 to 2 62 perbushel. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. (‘lover—Northern, 00 to 12c.—Southern, 9 
alvc. lax Seed, $i 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per Ib. 
Canary Seed, $275 per bushel. 


GRAIN. During the past week the arrivals of Corn have 
been quite large, and several cargo sales have been made at 
prices not materially ditferent from the last quotations. 

Cora—Northern, old, bushel 61 to 62—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 60 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 53 2 59-— 
do. do. white 53a 00--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
0) a 00 —Rye, Northern, 67 a 70—do. Southern, 63 a 66 — 
Oats, Southern, 31 a 32—Northern do. 33 to 34—Beans, per | 
bushel | 00 al 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 25 a 35 —-Bran, | 
18 a 20. 


FLOUR. During the week past the market has been yee wz . 
without much variation in prices. The demand at the devs) on cae wy oe e Praprietas mych pleasure to conduct 


: ; all, who take pleasure in Horticulfure and Floriculture, 
was quite limited for Genesee, but for Southern there was | through his Establishment, whether they visit as purchasers 


considerable inquiry for export. jor not. , 
Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $475 a4 87 —do. | Mr. Warren has the pleasure of stating to his Pa/rons 
wharf, $0 00 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 4 75—Phila- that he has taken No. | of the New Stores. in the Tremont 
delphia do. 4 mos, $4 75 a 0 00 —Frederickshurg, low I'd 4 | Temple, opposite Tremont House—which will be fitied in 
rans. $475 2 4.87-—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 0 00.0 ao, | Unéque style, where specimens of the various productions of 
—Georgetown, 8475 a 5 @5-——Riclhimond Canal, $4 75 24 87 | his establishment can he seen during the ee ough a9.rare 
—do. City, $0 00 a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side 30 09 a0 90 | Plants, Fruit Trees, Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, Bulbs, &e 
—lo. Country 30 00 a0 00 —Genesee, common, cash, $4 81 a | Orders left at the Store, No, 1 Tremont Temple, Boston— 
487~ do fancy brands $5.90 a 5 50— Ohio via Canal, | oF forwarded to Brighton, will meet with prompt and care- 
80 00.2 000—do do New Orleans, cash $475 2487. Rye, | ful attention. : 
83 37 a 350—Indian Meal in bbis. 82 87 a 3 00. ; | q Se will he found at the store, or they will be 
| »st—hy mail. 
PROVISIONS. There is considerable doing in the mar- a it nk wea To ty - L F. WARREN. 
ket for Pork, and prices are rather improving. Anincrea-| Nonantum Vale, Brighton, Nov. 1, 1843. 41. 
sed demand for Lard has been noticed, The sales of But- | FRUIT TREES. 
ter and Cheese continue large and prices are well sustained | The subscrihers are prepared to furnish every 
for good and prime qualities. description of Fruit Trees, »nd Ornamental 
Beet—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $700 28 00—Navy—86 50a Trees, Shrubs and Plants. The autumn is a 
7 00.—No. 1,600.16 50—do Prime 85 253 5 50—Pork— snitahle time to transplant many Trees and 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $00.00 a 1400—do Clear $1250 a 1350 | Plants, and often times more convenient than in 
do. Mess, (1 50 212 50—do Prime $0 00 a 10 50—do Mess | Spring. We have as great a variety of Apple~, Pears. Cher- 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 00.20 09 | Mes, Plums, Peaches, Quinces, Currants. Gooseberries, &e. 
do. Cargo do. 0 20 00— —Clear do do 800 90 a 00 09 — | 28.can be found in the country, and offer them at the lowest 
Butter, shipping, 0 a 0''—do store, uninspected, 6 a 11 —do | Prices. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
dairy, 11 cis. a 13—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 07 a 74 —do| _ Boston, Oct. 11, 1843 
Seuth and Western, 6 1 7— Hams, Boston, 7 a 8 — 
’ , ” Shaw? 
re guar vom ae —— Ship'g and 4 meal,| pho subscribers will pay a fair price for a few bushels of 
. , j the “old fashioned yellow Pumpkin Seed.” suitable for 
WOOI.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- planting. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
portation shal] not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 6 per cenit. ad! Boston, Nov. 23. 


Particular attention has been given to the cultivation of 
the STRAWBERRY,—RASPBERRY, GOOSEBERRY, 
and CURRAN’. 


Superior Plants of each variety constantly for sale. 


The Coxservatory of the Subscriber being very exten- 
sive, his collection of 


GREEN HOUSE PLANTS 

-is now the largest in New Fngland, and choicest specimens 
of the Camellia Japonica, the Rose Geranium, Azalea Rhe- 
| dodendron, Daphne's, O'eanders, Lillies, Heliotrope, &c. and 
| all the other desirable varieties of Plants can now be furnish- 
| ed in any quantity. 

| To purchasers of Fruit Trees or Green House Plants at 
wholesale, a liberal discount will he made; and all the citi 
zens of Boston and vicinity who may extend to the Sulseri- 
her their prtronage shall have their purchases delivered in 














PUMPKIN SEED WANTED. 





WINSHIPS’ NURSERY, 
PRiguTon NEAR Boston, 


Situated on the line of the Boston and Worcester Rail Road, 
5 miles from the city. 


The season for transplanting is ot hand, and 
; Fall those whe wish to supply themselves with 
Rtas choice Mruit and ornamental Trees, can be fur 
{ nished at short notice with the finest varieties 

tee Hy the proprietors of this celebrated nursery, 
Fruit ‘trees, including all the varieties of Pears, Peaches, 
Plums, Necturines, Cherries, &c, &c. 

Catalogues may be obtained by applying at the Nursery. 

‘Trees carelully packed to insure safety in long voyages. 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J. Kreck & 
So. Nos 6t & 52 North Market street, will be delivered the 
day following. 

Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, 
J.& F. WINSHIP. 






October 11, 1843, 





NONANTUM HILL. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 


Apple Trees of fine sizes, Peach Trees, in exten. 
sive numbers and of varieties most superior, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Apricot, Nectarine Trees of new and 
most highly esteemed kinds, 

Franconia Raspberries, Grape Vines, Currants, Goose- 
herries, Strawherries—of kinds most approved. The de- 
scriplive Catalogue for 1843 will be sent to all who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and Honey Suckles ; yel- 
low Harrison and other Roses ; Tree and other splendid Pao- 
nies of diflerent colors. Also, Myatt’s Victoria and other 
new kinds of Khubarb, &e. &c 

All orders addressed to the subseriber will he promptly 
attended to, and Trees when so ordered will be securely 
packed in matts and moss for safe transport to all distant 
piuces, and delivered in the city by the wagen which goes 
thither daily, or shipped to ordet,or pr. rail road Or or- 


| ders may be left with Joseph Breck & Co. 61 and #2 North 


Market Street, Poston. WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nouantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 24, 1843. 


H. VANDINE’S NURSERY, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


The Subscriber offers for sale a fine assort- 
ment of choice Pear, Plum end Peach Trees; 
also Gooseberry and Raspberry bushes; fine Je- 
abelia and Catawba Grape Vines, from two te 

ae four years old, Shrubbery, &e. 
Hl. VANDINE, 


November 4, 1843. 








SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER KOOTS, 


Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Hol- 
land. a large and well selected assortment of DUTCH 
BULBROUS ROOTS, among which are the following .— 


Hyacinths, of every color and variety. 
Tulips, do. do, do. do. 


Palyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquills, Ranun- 
culus, Anemones, Iris, Crocuses, of all colors. 
Gladiolus, Lillies, &c. &c. 


Those who wish for fine Bulbs will do well to eall and 
examine the above, as they are a choice selected lot, and 
will give universal satisfaction. Orders should he forward- 
ed svon to the subscribers, 51 and £2 North Market Street, 


office of the N. E. Farmer. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


do. 


Nov. 1. 





PRINCKH’S LINNAZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
NURSERIES, AT FLUSHING. 


WM. R PRINCE & CO. offer for sale Fruit 
Trees of large size, of the most estimalle varie- 
ties, and warranted exact totheirnames. 10,000 
Quinces 3 feet high, at $2u per hundred, and 2§ 
feet high at $16 per hundred. China Roses, 250 
varieties, embracing al! the classes of Bourbon Nosetie, Ben- 
gal Daily, Tea, Microphylia. Banksii, Hybrid, Perpetual, 
Multiflora, &c , and comprising above one hundred new va- 
rieties noi yet inserted in the American Catalogues, at the 
following low rates :—25 varieties one each tor $9; £0 varie- 
ties, one each for $16; 100 varieties, one each for 830. One 
hun'red Plants comprising 60 varieties, two each for $26, 
Trees Roses of 50 varieties at $9 per dozen. Chrysanthe- 
mums, 20 odd varietivs for $5. 20 new varieties, (many sel- 
ling at 81 each.) for $7 Chinese Azaleas, large Flowering 
Plants, § varieties at $5 per dozen, and sinaller Plants of 20 
other new and very rare varieties at $6 per dozen. Splendid 

Peonies, 25 varieties for $10). 

WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO. 
Lin Bot. Garden and Nurseries, 2 
Flushing, Nov. 2d, '843 5 


DURHAM BULL, 


A full blooded Short Hlorn—for sale by 
J. BRECK & CO. 
4 


Nov. 6. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





NOV, 29, 1847. 





MISCELLANEOUS. | 


“ Take the other hand.”—A lady, walking out | 





ren again to the bosom of society. This form of 
mine is wasting and bending under the weight of 
years. But, my young friends, you are just bloom- 


for exercise, came to a rope-walk, and being fond | ing into life; the places of your fathers and moth- 


of the smell of tar, she entered. At one end of 
the building she saw a little bey turning a very 


large wheel: 


work for such a child, and as she came near him 1 the Shibboleth of life’s warfare! 


she thus addressed him: 

«* Who sent you to this place, my lad ?” 

“ Nobody ;—I come of myself.” 

“Does your father know you are here ” 

‘*[ have no father.” 

« Are you paid for your labor ?” 

« Yes, ma’am—lI get ninepence a day.” 

* What do you do with your money ?’ 

“T give it all to my mother.” 

“Do you like this work ?” 

“ Well enough: but if I did not, I thould do it, 
that I might get money formy mother.” 

“ How long do you work in the day ?” 

“From nine until twelve in the morning, and 
from two until five in the afternoon.” 

“ How old are you 2” 

«* Almost nine.” 

“Are you never tired of turning this great 
wheel ?” 

« Yes, sometimes.” 

“ And what do you do then ” 

“1 take the other hand.” 

The lady gave -the lad a piece of money, and 
went home strengthened in her devotion to daty, 
and instructed in true practical christian philoso- 
phy, by the words and example of a little child, 
‘The next time that duty seems too hard for me, 
(she said to herself,) I will ihink of this little boy, 
and not complain, but “ take the other hand.” — The 
Child's Friend. 


Truly Eloquent.—Washingtonianism has given 
birth to as brilliant specimens of true eloquence 
as heart could desire. Witness the following 
touching appeal to the young, made at a tempe- 
rance jubilee at Newmarket, N. IL, by an old ship- 
master, Capt. Otis Falls, of Portsmouth, N. H.: 


“] have come (he continued,) 12 miles to attend 
this meeting—yet I do not value my time or trou- 
ble—I feel rewarded by what I see around me. 
My friends, | have seen more of the world than 
most of you. I have trod the streets of proud old 
London, and the winds of distant India have fanned 
these furrowed cheeks of mine. My keel lias 
been upon every sea, and my name upon many a 
tongue. Heaven blessed me with one uf the best 
of wives, and my children—oh, why should I 
speak of them! My home was once a paradise. 
But I bowed, like a brute, to the killing cnp—my 
eldest son tore himself away from his degraded 
father, and has never returned. My young heart’s 
idol, my beloved and suffering wife, has gone bro- 
ken hearted to her grave; and my lovely daugh- 
ter, whose image I seem to see in the beantiful 
around me—once my pride and my hope—pined 
away in sorrow and mourning because her father 
was a drunkard, and now sleeps by her mother’s 
side. But [ still live to tell the history of my 
shame, and the ruin of my family—I still live, and 
stand here before you to offer up my heart’s fer- 
vent gratitude to my heavenly Father, that [ have 
been snatched from the brink of the drunkard’s 
grave. I live tobe a sober man. And while I 


live, I shall struygle to restore my wandering breth- 


lers will soon be vacant: see that you come up to 
fill them with pure hearts and anointed lips. 
she thought it was too laborious | the blessed pledge firmly to your heearts, and be | 


Bind 


2 


An Easy Tempered Man.—We. were much 
jamused by a story told of a stuttering man not 
|many leagues from Vermont, who unfortunately 
| became possessed of a pair of ‘*breachy” cattle. 
He offered them for sale, but such was their repu- 
tation for tearing down and getting over fences, 
that nobody wished to buy. At length, a stranger 
—_ to look at them, and, inquiring into their dis- 
positions, was told by the owner, that they never 
* t-t-t-troubled him in any way.” Satisfied with 
\the price, the stranger purchased and paid down 
| !or them, Jt was not long before he returned and 
| claimed damages. 
“ They tear down my best fences,” said he. 
“| th-th-think it quite likely,” replied the seller, 
coolly. 
“| understand that they served you in the same 
way.” 
“J sh-should think they did.” 
“ But, (exclaimed the indignant purchaser,) did n't 
you tell me they never troubled you in any way >” 
“'T'o be s-s-su-shure I did,’ answered the other ; 
“the f-f-fact is, I never let s-s-such things trouble 
me.” Exch. pap. 





“| say, Jim, how many legs would a calf have, 
calling his tail one?” 

“ Five, of course, you ninny.” 

‘*No it would n’t, neither—cos calling his tail 
a leg, would n’t make it so.” 











“ Come rest in this bosom,” as the turkey said 
to the stuffing.” 





PATENT CORN SHELLER. 


A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving unplements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order ; one man can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a smal! town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nov. 1. 


WiLLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 





For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses 
all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, 1s their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
| machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or small 
| pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 





jeat. It will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 
| Pas mace, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
ov. 1. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ ‘Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 














EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been mace the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould board has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comnnittee at the fate trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say te 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to woik, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN wiTtH Mr. Howanp’s.” 

At the above mextioned trial the Howard Plevgh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentysever 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
pesagee are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the monld board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Plonghs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost alout 
$10 50, and with cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CU. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanice! principle not hefme 
applied to any implement for this purpose, ‘The most prome 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantuin of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 

wer, 
oi * The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which thy 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order, 
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